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Report by Mr W, A. 8. North, of Schenectady, at 
the New York Agrieultural Convention, on Neat 
Cattle. 


In drawing up the following remarks in pursu- 
ance of a resolution of the Society, passed at their 
Jast meeting, your committee have had some difti- 
culties to encounter, the greatest of which has 
been the want of that personal communication 
with each other, which the importance of the sub- 
ject demanded, and which has compelled them to 
put off the drawing up of the Report to the last 
minute, Of the many subjects relating to rural 
economy which were submitted to the different 
committees at that meeting, there is none more 
immediately interesting to the great body of agri- 
culturists, than the one intrusted to your commit- 
tee, to wit, the present state and future improve- 
ment of Neat Cattle. [t is a subject which ap- 
pears to be less understood, and to have received 
less attention, than any other, “and is most com- 
pletely identified with our agricultural prosperity 
and with the comforts, and the very continuance 
of life.’ That this kind of stock constitutes a 
great proportion of the wealth of the country may 
be inferred from the fact, that our state alone, ac- 
cording to the census of 1835, contains 1,885,771 
eattle, It will hardly be expected that your com- 
mittee should go into a particular history of all 
the known breeds of cattle, and of all their pecu- 
liar properties, Such a course would do in wri- 
ting a treatise on cattle, but in the present case 
would only tend to confuse the mind of the inex- 
perienced breeder. Your committee therefore 
have thought it advisable to confine themselves 
in the performance of the duty assigned them, to | 
giving a short general description of the most | 
common kinas of cattle among us, as well those | 
imported as our native stock, noting their good 
and bad points, and by stating the disadvantages 
and losses attending a careless and unskilful course 
of breeding, rearing, and feeding, endeavor to get. 
up a spirit of reformation and improvement | 
among the agricultural population ; thereby in- 
creasing their wealth, and adding to the subsis- 
tence and comfort of all classes of the community ; 
and if, by means of our report and those which 
shall be read here to-day, the farmers could be in- 
duced to employ more capital, and to exert more 
care aud skill in all the various branches of agri- 
culture, and particularly to the one under consi- 
eration, it would greatly add to the productiveness 
of their farms, and their wealth. Many books 
have been published, detailing the great improve- 
ments made and still making in England in neat 
stock, but they cannot be expected to be in the 
hands of our farmers, and it will be our uim in 
this report, in some degree, to make up this defi- 
ciency, by endeavoring to siow wherein our na- 
tive stock are deficient, and recommending to 














them a better and more profitable course of breed. 
ing. ‘To begin then with the most numerous and 


least profitable breed, the natiwwe cow. “ They 
are a mixture of every breed, and the inielligent 
and observing breeder, sees in them traces of al- 
most all the English varieties, such perhaps as 
they were before science and attention had im- 
proved them, such as might offer to the American 
breeder the origitial materials of their most im- 
proved and valued stock, but requiring more time 
and perhaps more talent, skill and attention, than 
the American farmer would be willing to bestow 
on the subject, and yet necessary to enable him to | 
arrive at the same results, ‘This mixed breed are 
not very celebrated for any thing; some of them | 
are good milkers as far as quantity is concerned, | 
but as to quality of the milk and aptitude to fat-| 
ten, they generally fail. Their calves are of di- 
minutive size, rarely giving more than 20 Ibs. per 
qr. When killed, at four weeks old ; and if reared, 
of slow growth, seldom coming in till the third 
year, and then requiring two or three years more 
to give them standing and character, such as it is, 
in the dairy. As to their characteristic marks, | 
they are small, short bodied, thin and coarse hair- 
ed, steep rumped, slab sided, having little aptitude 
to fatten, or to lay the fat on the right place.— 
There is another class of the native cow, although 
distinctly marked, (as the horns are wanting,) yet 
this want will hardly entitle them to be consider- 
ed a distinct breed, deserves to be mentioned in 
the enumeration of the native breed, Descended 
from the Galloway or Angus cattle, a long while 
ago, they still retain among all the crosses to which 
they have been subjected, some of the marks and 
good points for which their ancestors are still cel- 
ebrated—that is to say, they are a docile, thrifty, 
hardy kind of animal, with much the same faults, 
as to form, of those above described, though per- 
haps more compact, sherter in the leg, a middling 
thick hide, and withal easier fattened. They are 
few in number compared with the horned cattle. 
There is one other species of the native cow, to 
which it is only necessary to direct your attention, 
as they are nearly as much celebrated in the sandy 
tract of country about Albany and Schenectady 
as the improved short horns themselves, the one | 
for their beauty and good points, the other for | 
their homeliness and bad points. They are poems! 
liar to the sandy soils of our country, running | 
wild in the woods inthe summer, and picking up 
a miserable subsistence in the barn yard in the 
winter. ‘They are a long legged, raw boned, nar- 
row hipped, sharp backed, steep rumped, slab 
sided, coarse haired, worthiess race, and exactly 





answer the description of those kind that came 
up out of the river of Egypt in the time of Pha- 
roah—* They are poor, ill-favored and lean flesh- 
ed, such as were never seen in all the land of 
Egypt for badness.” It is not likely that any im- 
provement will be made in this kind of animal, 
the nature of the soil, the habits of growing the 
coarser kinds of grain, the foddering of straw in 
the winter, and pasturing in the woods in summer, 
peculiar to the inhabitants, (they ought not to be 


‘to come prevent any permanent amelioration of 
‘their condition. If at any time, the spirit of im- 
| provement should enter into the calculations of 
ithese people, they might by judicious crossing, 
jand a plentiful supply of roots and vegetables to 
| their stock for a great part of the year, attain to 
something more respectable in this branch of busi- 
ness. This then appears to be the character, and 
these the qualifications of our native stock.” Not- 
withstanding their defects, “most valuable selec- 
tions might be made from them, and these crossed 
by bulls of the improved breed, would furnish 
perhaps the most useful stock for the practical 
man, who was not prepared to pay the high prices 
inseparable from imported stock,” And it will 
be advisable to select cows, either from stock feed- 
ing in the neighborhood, or from those sorts that 
are best calculated for the nature and situation of 
the soil. The grand secret of breeding is to suit 
the breed to the soil and climate, It is because 
this has not been attended to, that those breeds 
which have been invaluable in certain districts, 
have proved altogether profitless and utterly un- 
worthy of culture in others, Let that breed then 
which is most profitable and best suited to the 
farm be ascertained, and having succeeded in this, 
strive to improve it to the utmost, by selecting and 
breeding from those which to beauty of form, 
unite the more essential qualities of possessing 
kindly skins, of weighing most in the valuable 
parts, together with a disposition to lay fat on the 
best points, as well as to fatten in a short period 
of time. The term “kindly skin”’ means a soft 
mellow skin, yet firm to the touch, and is as differ- 
ent from the hard, dry skin of some cattle, as it is 
from the loose, flabby skin of others. ‘The sense 
of touch, or the art of judging of the disposition 
to fatten, has been wrought to such perfection, 
that any well informed breeder can, on examining 
lean beasts, tell with tolerable certainty in what 
parts they will or will not fatten, ‘The improved 
short horns are in all respects the most profitable 
species of animal to cross with the native cow in 
situations where the soil is rich and luxuriant.— 
They are good milkers, quick feeders, arriving at 
early maturity, and affording the greatest propor- 
tion of good meat to its offal, from the thickness 
and softness ef hair with whieh this breed is cov- 
ered, they endure without suffering the severity 
of our weather; but to the full development of 
all their properties, and to obtain their most valu- 
able returns they should be well cared for and 
fed upon a full bite of grass, ‘That this valuable 
breed of cattle have not been more generally 
sought for as a cross with our native stock is ow- 
ing in some degree, to their intrinsic value in 
comparison with others, It is true the first cost 
of pure bred animals is high, but when it is con- 
sidered how extensive isthe influence of a bull, 
and how many improved anima's may be yearly 
obtained by his services, the remuneration is most 
ubundant. <A very fine pure breed bull may be 
obtained for from two to three hundred dollars, 





called farmers,) of the Pine bush, will for years 


and such an animal at three years old, may with- 
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out injury to himself wait upon fifty cows. In 


are adapted. 


The Galloways are also a breed well | an Agricultural Department, embracing the col- 





those neighborhoods where such an animal is kept, | fitted, by reason of their hardihocd, kindly feed- | Jections of the most valuable seeds and plants 


the half bred yearlings bring from ten to twenty | 
dollars, and in some cases thirty doliars. Our | 
farmers only want to believe this fuet to act upon | 
it. But how make them believe it? Why let) 
those gentlemen whose tastes, whose considera. | 
tion for the farmer, whose love of doing good and | 
whose means are sufficient, purchase such an ani- | 
ial, and allow his neighborhood a discriminative | 
use of his services till conviction followed the evi- | 
dence thus brought home to them, ‘This bas been | 
the practice of your committee, who have allowed | 
the industrious and inquiring farmer the use of | 
their bulls for a few years past, without collecting 
the amount professedly charged for their services, | 
and they now generally pay the service fee cheer- | 
fully, and the work of improvement is in our sec. | 
tions of the country rapidly going on, Another | 
reason why the improved short horns are not) 
more eagerly sought for by the great mass of far- 

mers, is the idea that they require more food and | 
will not keep so easy as the native cow. Now, if | 
they pay better, and in proportion to the extra | 
feed they require, and no one will deny that they | 
do, this objection falls to the ground. The trath 
is, that as long as the slovenly style of farming of | 
the present day prevails, as it does in too many | 
districts of the state, this objection will continue | 
to be urged, There is yet very little good farm- 

ing or systematic rotation of cropping pursued, | 
either by our large or small farmers. ‘The land is 
taxed to its utmost as long as it will bear an aver- 
age crop of any thing, and when completely ex- 
hausted, it is seeded down with five or six pounds 
of ‘Timothy and Clover to the acre, and Oats or 
Rack Wheat, and if, as is generally the case, the 
grass is light, it is pastured until it recovers again 
in some measure by the manure dropped upon it, 
or till it is covered with a heavy growth of moss, 
which turned under in the right time will, after a 
fashion, enable it again to undergo the process of 
cropping. 


iia 


Until this system is abandoned, and 
more attention paid to keep pasture lands in better 
tilth, and the growing of root crops for winter fod- 
der for neat stock, itis almost useless to attempt 
to improve the breed of cattle, or any thing else, 
Even the aristocratic race of the short horns in 
such cases would be compelled to knock under, 
and in process of time, by hard fare and inatten- 
tion, would get back to the point from which ski!l 
and science, and care and attention first rescued 
them, and gave them their present elevated station 
among the brute creation. Let it be remembered 
that a good bite of grass in summer, and generous 
feeding in winter, is necessary to the full devel. 
opemnt and profitable culture of the short horus. 
Where this cannot be had, and the land is light 
and subject to drought, the beautiful lithe Devon 
will best find its value, and though not so good a 
dairy cow, yet she is the source of the finest work- 
ing oxen, perhaps in the world. The Devons 
have also a claim to quick feeding, and a maturity 
much earlier than any unimproved breed. They 
are said to be the Aboriginal breed of Great Brit- 
ain, and are there highly valued, and make most | 
delicate beef when fatted. On lands of the above 
character, the cross between the Devon bull and 
the native cow would no doubt succeed admirably. 
These two varieties, the improved Short Horns 
aud the Devons belong to different soils, and are 
suited to different purposes, and both are ex- 
tremely valuabie in the situations to which they 








ing, and much endurance to the severity of our 

winters, and the misery of our barn yards, They 
are a very handsome breed of cattle, straight and | 
broad in the back, round in the barrel,and full in| 
the rib, in which points they will compare with 
any breed. ‘They lay their fat upon the most | 
valuable parts, and though the feed be short, and 

the winters long, they will do well and thrive.— | 
The Ayreshire breed are also said to feed kindly | 
and profitably, in districts where others could not | 
be made to thrive at all, uniting to a greater de- | 
ree than any other breed, the supposed incom- | 
patible properties of yielding a great deal of milk | 
and beef, ‘fhey are new comers, but bring with | 
them a good report, and if they maintain the same | 
excellent character for the dairy in our warmer | 
climate, Which they have gained at home, they | 
may become the favorite stock of the country, | 
though it is more than probable that when trans- | 
planted from their moist climate and poor soil to | 
our warmer climate and richer soil, they will lose | 
their superiority as milkers, and begin to accumu- 
late flesh. "The Heretord and [Holstein breeds are 
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is known is not much to their credit. The for- 
mer is no milker, the latter gives abundance of 
milk, but it is very poor; they are slow to feed, 
slow to move, and yet slower in attaining matu- 
rity, ‘The Alderney, though ill-shaped, is emphat- | 
ieally a better cow than either of the two last men- | 
tioned, always poor berscif to enrieh the milkpail, | 
and though a great feeder yields very little milk ;' 
that milk, however, is of an extraordinary excel- 
lent quality, and gives more butter than can be 
obtained from any other cow, The above enu- 
meration contains the description of all the breeds 
of cattle that we are familiar with, either person- | 
ally or by reputation, that have been imported | 
into the country for the purpose of crossing with | 
our native stock, Of them all, your committee | 
are of opinion, that the Improved Short Horns, 
for the rich and fertile valleys, and the North 
Devons, for the higher but sweeter feed of the up- 
lands, are the most protitable of all to cross with 
our native stock, 


| 


} 
| 
} 
1 
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They have been the longest in 
the country, and experience has proved their worth. | 
The Galloways are probably next in importance, | 
and the day may yet come when the hills of | 
Franklin and Essex,and the whole Northern Fron- | 
tier, for which they are admirably calculated, may | 
be covered with them. It only remains to con- 
clude this report, and in the words of 4 Lincoln- 
shire farmer, we would say to thoxe who are, or | 
would be, engaged in the business of rearing | 
stock of any description—* It should be an inva- | 
riable rule to breed from small boned, straight | 
backed, healthy, clean, kindly skinned, round | 
bodied, and barrel shaped animals, with clean | 
necks and throats, and little or no dew lap, care- | 
fully rejecting all those which may have heavy | 
legs and roach backs, together with much appear- 
ance of offal.” W. A. S. NORTH, 
Chyirman of the Committee on Neat Stock, 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE IN CONGRESS. 

We have received through the politeness of 

that early and distinguished friend of Agriculture, 


Ex-Governor Lincoln, the Report of the Congres- 





sional Committee of Agriculture on the subject of 


from foreign countries and their gratuitous distri- 
bution through the United States. We cannot 
doubt that a project so reasonable will receive the 
sanction of Congress as a measure having a most 
direct and useful bearing on the agricultural im- 
it 
matter of duty to lay the Report at ouce before 
the readers of the N. E. Farmer. 


REPORT: 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom were refer- 
red so much of the report of the Commissioner of 
Patents as relates to agriculture, and also a reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives of March 
5, 1838, on the same subject, report : 


provement of the United States. We deem 


That they have had the same under considera- 
tion, and have come to the unanimous conclusion 
that some legislative action in the premises is 
imperiously demanded. Agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, have been considered the 


‘three great interests of our country ; yet it is a 
| partially known, in this country, and what little 


strange and singular fact, that whilst millions upon 
millions of the public treasure, drawn in a great 
measure from the agricultural portion of the com- 
munity, have been expended to protect, preserve, 
and promote the interests vested in manufactures 
and commerce, scarcely a dollar has been appro- 
priated, either directly or indirectly, to advance 
the interests of agriculture: and this fact is the 
more striking when it is considered how large a 
majority of our whole population is engaged in 


the cultivation of the soil, and that probably eight 


tenths of the Representatives in Congress are 
eleeted by that most worthy and substantial, yet 
most unobtrusive and retiring class of our citizens. 
The committee make these remarks in no unkind 
feelings towards the commercial and manufactur- 
ing classes of our community ; but, on the con- 
trary, they regard them and their efforts to ele- 
vate the character and promote the interests of 
their country as worthy of all praise: and whilst 
they complain that so little has been done for the 
interests of agriculture, they would by no means 
intimate that too much has been done for our 
manufactures and commerce ; yet the committee 
would draw from these facts the conclusion that, 
as so much has been done for two branches of our 
national interests, any measure calculated to pro- 
mote the third, and as your committee believe, the 
mnost important branch, ought to meet with favor- 
able aud liberal consideration from Congress,— 
The extent of our country and the variety of cli- 
mate and soil are such as to invite to the produc- 
tion of almost every article that will promote the 
comfort and convenience and even the luxury of 
man, and render us, in the utmost extent of the 
term, the most independent nation on earth ; yer, 
although our “ lines are fallen in pleasant places,” 
and we have ‘a goodly heritage,”’ and the boun- 
tiful hand of our Creator has scattered over the 
face of the earth, in rich profusion, seeds and 
plants of every variety, as there is a peculiar 
adaptation of each of these productions to some 
particular climate or soil, our great advantages 
will be of little importance, unless we are enabled 
to avail ourselves of them, And _ it is a fact too 


well known to require argument or illustration, 
that many plants which are of little account in 
their native soil, increase in variety and Juxuri- 
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anee, and become of immense value, by cultiva- 
tion in a foreign climate: thus, the potato, which 
now furnishes food for millions, was a few centu- 
ries ago imported into Europe merely for its 
beautiful flower; and the colton-plant, which now 
furnishes the rich staple of a large portion of the 
Union; was searcely known in our country fifty 
years ago. It is true, individual effort may do 
something in this matter, and the increased inter- 
est which is felt by intelligent individuals through- 
out the Union to elevate the character and impor- 
tance of agriculture may, through societies end 
other laudable means, do still more ; yet the ut- 
most effurts of individuals and societies are feeble 
and powerless, compared with even the incidental 
action of Government, which, with its Argus eyes 
and Briarian arms, may see at a single glance 
whatever will tend to benefit any und every por- 
tion of our country, and be enabled to collect from 
every part of the world, and scatter through each 
section of the nation, seeds and plants so adapted 
to our own soil and climate, as will greatly en- 
large our productive industry, and diffuse plenty 
and happiness throughout the community. An 
effort of this kind by the General Government 
would not only be thus directly beneficial to the 
people, but would have a most salutary influence 
in raising the spirit and standard of agriculture, 
promoting sound intelligence amongst its votaries, 
and in giving a spar and energy hitherto unknown 
to the first and noblest occupation of man. It 
would incite the citizens of the old States, instead 
of abandoning their own sunny fields and the 
scenes of their earliest and dearest associations, 
to atteinpt, by the cultivation of some new article, 
to resuscitate their old worn-out lands, which, by 
a continual succession of the same crops, have be- 
come, in a measure, unproductive and valueless, 
The committee take great pleasure in adverting 
to the Treasury circular of September 6, 1827, re- 
quiring our foreign consuls and naval officers to 
collect and transmit to this country, valuable seeds 
and plants which might come under their obser- 
vatien abroad ; but they have to lament that hith- 
erto no effort has been made by Congress to give 
effect and value to an enterprise so nobly begun ; 
and although our officers and citizens abroad 
have shown a praiseworthy zeal to promote the 
enlightened views of the Government, by collect- 
ing and transmitting valuable seeds and plants, 
yet, as there was no place designated for their re- 
ception, and no person charged with their preser- 
vation and dissemination, they have in many in- 
stances been suffered to perish, after they had 
reached our own ports and custom-houses ; and 
but for the attention called to the subject by the 
present enlightened Commissioner of the Patent 
Office, the old practice of importing seeds to per- 
ish would still be continued. Your committee 
have, therefore, thought proper to report a bill, 
placing this whole matter under the charge of the 
Commissioner of Patents and such individuals as 
may be employed under him, and making a small 
appropriation, sufficient to cover the necessary ex- 
penses of the undertaking, leaving it to the future 
wisdom of Congress to enlarge upon the plan, 
until, if tliought desirable, an agricultural deposi- 
tory and establishment may be eventually erected 
here, at the capital of a great and free nation, that 
will do credit to her citizens, and rival the boasted 
establishments of Europe. Your committee have 
also thought proper to require that the Commis- 
sioner should make an annual report to Congress 


of his proceedings under the proposed act, im- 
bodying notices of valuable improvements in ag- 
riculture and in agricultural implements, and such 
statistical and other useful matter that may come 
under his observation, as may tend to prevent 
frauds and speculation, and the excessive impor- 
tation ef foreign grain, and diffuse a general infor- 
mation on the subject-matter throughout the whole 
;country, Such a document your committee be- 
lieve would be looked for with great interest, and 





| committee therefore respectfully recommend the 
adoption of the bill accompanying this report, 
Which appropriates the sum of $5,000 for the col- 
lection of seeds and plants and the establishment 
of an agricultural depository in the Patent Office 
and requiring the Commissioner gratuitously to 
distribute throughout the Union, the seeds and 
plants collected, and to make to Congress an an- 
nual report on the subject. 








SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

A second branch of sheep husbandry, which 
the Essex farmer may prosecute to great advan- 
tage is the raising of early lambs for the market, 
I mention one example which may seem trivial, 
yet a feather may indicate the course of the wind 
as certainly as a ship under full sail. A farmer 
in Ipswich had a lamb come on first of January 
last, He fed the ewe with plenty of succulent 
vegetables, and he allowed the lamb to have free 
access to Indian meal, of which he soon became 
fond, though the whole amount he consumed was 
trifling, On the 20th of May the butcher gave 
him $4 for the lamb, which weighed 9 and 10 Ibs. 
per quarter, Another farmer this last season from 
30 sheep sold 24 lambs at $3 each, Another from 
30 sheep sold lambs to the amount of $75, 
Another from 12 ewes sold 18 lambs at $2.50 ets, 
each. 

I subjoin the acconnt given me by an exact far- 
mer. Five years ago he bought 6 sheep for $2 
/per head. From these he sold 6 lambs at 82 each, 


ing, The sheep sold in December of that year 
for 25,50. 

Four years ago he bought 12 sheep but did not 
do so well because he did not sell the old sheep ; 
the lambs sold for more, 

Three years ago he had 25 sheep, The expe- 
'riment in the sale of the lambs did well. 

Two years ago he had 50 sheep; for 40 lambs 
lhe received $100, for 4 lambs $8 — $108; for 
the wool at 48 1-2 cents per lb. he received $73. 
Total proceeds, $181. He kept the stock, 

This year he had 47 sheep. They gave him 33 
lambs, and besides these 7 lambs died. The 
lambs brought $2,25 each. They did not come 
until April.”——Commissioner’s Report. 








We hope the subjoined letter will not be deém- 
ed out of place in the New England Farmer, The 
humor of it is so exquisite that we were not wil- 
iing to withhold it from our friends. A good 
laugh, if it is not at your neighbor’s expense, is 
sometimes medicine; and we are certain if this 
letter should greet them in a cold north easterly 
morning, it will at once soften the temperature, 
We have gathered it from a late English paper ; 





be attended with the most happy and benefical re-| 
sults to every portion of the community. Your | 


He considered the wool as paying for the keep-| 


and, as to the wit of it, it is as “ genuine ” as any 


of the medicines sold by W. 'T. Conway, or his 

distinguished successor Dr. Brandreth, 

SCHOOLAJTIC EPISTLE FOR THE HOLI- 
DAYS. 


‘TO SOLON SLY, ESQ. 


“My Dear Sir,—'The approaching vacation 
devolves on me the pleasing duty of reporting to 
| you, by the hands of Master ‘Timothy, the general 


| progress of his studies, In some respects, his ex- 
) traordinary precocity has even exceeded my wish- 
es. I have directed his reading principally to Bi- 
ography, and his ardor has led him to add to my 
| selection the lives of ‘Turpin and Moore Carew, 
together with the instructive narratives of the 
Newgate Calendar, His progress in penmanship 
| has been so great, that he has not only written all 
| his own letters, but many for his schoolfellows, 
which the versatility of his genius has led him to 
append their names so accurately as to enable 
him obtain from their parents, with the help of 
the post-boy, a considerable addition to his pocket 
money. I have cleared up a few of these little 
|shades of character which have been brought to 
|light, as you will perceive at the foot of my bill. 
| Tn Arithmetic, Subtraction has been his favorite 
irule, as all the drawers in the house can testify. 
| He has also worked some complicated sums in 
Vulgar Fractions, and proved them by the gla- 
'zier’s bill inclosed. His skill in Division has also 
| been displayed in his setting all the school togeth- 
ler by the ears. In Composition, his forte is ro- 
|}mance and general fiction ; indeed his conversa. 
| tion is of so flowery a nature, as to have been 
‘compared to a wreath of li-lies. Atour races he 
greatly improved his ‘acquaintance with the 
Greeks — Late-in, of course, included — and my 
servants picked him up at midnight, land measur- 
ing, at length on the Turnpike road, He has 
progressed in Logic, though rather addicted to 
strange premises, which may lead to serious con- 
clusions. He has become an accomplished natu- 
ral philosopher — his pursuit of Ornithology has 
led him to every hen-roost in the village, and all 
my eggs have been constantly exhausted in his 
experiments on suction. During his enquiries in- 
to the nature of animal heat, my favorite cat 
caught a severe cold, from which she never re- 
covered, through his turning her out without her 
skin, ona frosty night. I have inserted a small item 
from my surgeon’s bill, for repairs of his compan. 
ions’ noses, damaged for his passion for Conch- 
ology ; and a charge, which | fear you will think 
heavy, for a skylight, destroyed by Master 'Timo- 
thy’s falling through, while crawling along the 
parapet en a dark night to seek some information 
at my gardener’s daughter’s windows —an extra- 
ordinary instance of the pursuit of knowledge un- 
der difficulties. His decided turn for the belles 
lettres has deprived me of two of my best maids ; 
for I have been obliged to discharge them on sus- 
picion of irregularly participating in his studies, 
contrary to the rules of my establishment. As 1 
do not feel competent however to do justice to the 
education of so talented a youth, Ishall not ex- 
pect to see Master Timothy again after the holi- 
days, 
I am, my dear Sir, Your faithful Servant, 
“ Barnaeus Bomerusn. 


‘ Birchfield Academy.’—Comic Almanac for 1838. 
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Farmer. 


For the N. E. 
EARLY HISTORY OF SILK CULTURE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
We publish below a curious document sent us 
ask the 


of farther contributions relating to the history of 


by a correspondent from whom we favor 


the silk culture in this state, It will be seen how 


early this important branch of husbandry, destined 
to become one of the greatest interests of New 


England, attracted attention. We have seensome 
of the silk, a part of a gown manufactured at that 
sub- 


early period. Jt is a handsome and a most 


stantial fabric, manufactured with the common 
implements then in use for the manufacture of flax. 

Mr Eprror,—Sir; I copy the following on the 
cultivation of Silk, from Nathaniel Ames’s Alma- 
nac “for the year of our Lord Christ” 1769, be- 
ing now sixty-nine years since, If you think it 
of incerest enough, you will please insert it in 
your paper, 

Yours, &c, LEVI BARTLETT. 

Warner, NV. H., March 20, 1838. 

* Enough has been said in the public prints to 
convince us of the importance; and experience 
preves the practicability of raising Silk in New 
England ; but for the encouragement of such who 
will hazard nothing for the good of themselves or 
country, without an immediate profit, a gentleman, 
whom posterity will bless, has deposited 8100 
in the hands of the Selectmen of Boston, $40 to 
be given the person who in the year 1771 shall 
have raised the greatest number of Mulberry 
trees ; $30 to him that shall have the next great- 
est number ; £20 to the next, and $10 tothe next; 
certificate being produced from a Justice of the 
Peace of the number and that they belong to Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.” 

“ Justinian the Emperor looking on it as a great 
hardship that his subjects should buy the mana- 
facture of the Persiaus at so dear a rate as a pound 
of gold for a pound of silk, dispatched two monks 
into India to discover and learn how the silk trade 


was managed there, and to bring a quantity of 


those insects, from whom he was informed the 
silk was produced, but this was not completed till 
a second voyage, when they brought to Constan- 
tinople great quantities of silk worm’s eggs. It is 
but of late years that the Europeans fell into the 
way of cultivating any quantity of raw silk, the 
Italians led the way, and they have been followed 
with great success by the French ; and the advan- 
tages thereof to those nations is amazing, as they 
supply Great Britain, with raw silk for the thous- 
ands of spinners and weavers constantly employed 
in Spittalfields ; and it being certain that raw silk 
is plentifully raised in much more northern cli- 
mates than this; we have a most promising pros- 
pect of one day turning the constant course of 
prodigious sums of money from France, Spain 
and Italy into America; and no doubt we shall 
be encouraged by our mother country, notwith- 
standing her present severity. 

‘© In hot countries they place the insects loose 
upon the mulberry trees to serve themselves, but 
jn our climate as they do in France, it will be 
necessary to choose a warm room for their nur- 
sery, aud fit it up as you would fora large Library 
of Books, with wood that has not a very strong 
scent. Care must be taken to keep their shelves 


clean from sale leoven ee their droppings, ry 
when the worms grow large and require more 
room; then says Vida, 





“ The whole nation into tribes divide, 

And give them different mansions to reside, 
This more than once, as often as you view, 
Their rooms too narrow for the growing crew, 
Nor cease dividing and removing still, 

Till every shelf and every lodge you fill. 
Meanwhile neglect not with immediate food, 

To cherish and support the new born brood ; 

With their first breath they'll draw their pastures in, 
At once their hunger and their lives begin. 

When for one night thro’ wretched lust of gain, 

Laid up in stores the gathered leaves remain, 
Their wholesome use is by corruption cross’d, 
Their taste ungrateful, and their flavor lost, 
‘Take thou care with moderate hand to strow, 
And only thrice each day their food bestow ; 
Should you stint their forage, or refuse 

The wonted comfort of their daily dues, 

A disease invades the starving worms, 

And meagre leanness all the flock deforms ; 
With wine perfumed, besprinkle and expel 
From the purged mansions each offensive smell.”’ 


Then follow in prose, directions for the man- 
}agement of the worms—for killing the chrysalis in | 
the “Cods or Cones” by exposure for several | 
hours “to the hot sunshine” for reeling &e. all | 


‘but if any do not wish to reel their pods, they 
may find a ready market in Boston for the pods 
or bails as the worms left them.” 

Probably by consulting the town records of 
Boston for 1768, the name of that patriotic “ gen- 
tleman whom posterity should bless ” might be 
ascertained ; no doubt he was an associate and 
co-worker with the Adamses, Quincys, Hancocks 
and Warrens, L. B. 


nac ” 


“Unity is a better guard than military force,” 

“ What but devotion makes Bramins keep in- 
struments to torture themselves, What but en- 
trancing opium makes the Turks give up their 
manhood and freedom to Bashaws and their Jan- 
What but folly or madness makes 
Americans do either,” 

“Who would sell his birthright for a mess of 
soup, or risk his constitution for a sip of T'ea, 

“Men of SVar’s press gangs appear in Boston 
1768, to the scandal of the sons of freedom.” 

“| would sooner pistol a man for robbing me 
ef liberty, than for rebbing me of my purse ; ne- 
cessity is the shadow of an excuse for the last, 
but the first has none at all.” 

From the above extracts it is evident that Ames 
wis a strong whig in those days. 


nissaries. 





Forthe N. E. Farmer. 


S PRINCE’ SLE TTER ON THE 
MULBERRY. 
We with pleasure give place to this communi- 


~ 


5 


cation fron the well-known proprietors of the 
Flushing nursery. ‘Che mulberry of which they 
speak seems to be a new variety. We have no 
reason to doubt in the smallest degree their ac- 


count of its hardiness ; but the almost unparalleled 








mildness of the past winter gives no test of the 


very nearly like the direct‘ons of the present day, | 


1 also make some extracts from the “ old alma. | 
shewing the temper and spirit of the times. | 


—— ———_—— 
——— 


power of the tree to sustain one of our eold seu. 
sons such as the two preceding the last. 


Lin. Bot. Garden, Flushing, near New York, } 
March 20, 1838. 


Sir: We think the culture of the Morus Multi- 
| caulis so important as regards the silk manufae- 
ture, that the introduction of seedling varieties of 
that tree possessing all its excellencies, but of a 
much hardier nature and consequently well suited 
for extreme northern latitudes, to be a subject of 
no common interest. During the autumn of 1836 
we wrote to numerous foreign ¢ orrespondents 
touching the choicest varieties of the Mulberry, 
Among the number one of them distinguished in 
the Horticultural annals of Europe for his scien. 
tifie attainments, made known to us that he had 
by intermixture of the Morus Multicaulis and the 
Dandolo Mulberry ebtained numerous hybrids, 
remarkable for their rapid growth, luxuriant foli- 
age of the most succulent nature, and also for 
their extreme bardihbood. He was also kind enough 
| to accompany this interesting communication by 
an assortment of the trees, ‘These were received 
in good order in April last and were immediately 
put in a course of propagation and by skilful man- 
agement have been increased to eight or ten thou- 
sand trees, and the shoots have all been ree ently 
| made into cuttings for the present spring planting. 
i 7 he numerous visitors to our establishment had 
| their attention invariably arrested by the extreme 
luxuriance and the size of the foliage of these 
trees, although they were in no case pointed out 

them as new and distinct. 

The cuttings and layers formed roots even more 
rapidly and they were also more numerous than 
on the Morus Multicaulis, 

We shall have none of these trees for sale until 
the ensuing autumn, but we thought some notice 
might be satisfactory. 

Another variety introduced by us last spring is 
the Morus expansa. It is a variety of great merit, 
the leaves very large, their surface smooth, and of 
a glossy dark green hue. Its growth is vigorous, 
the wood strong, and of the most hardy nature.* 
| The worm when it has attained some size seems 
more fond of the rich, fleshy, succulent leaves of 
this variety than of any other that has been in use 
among us, and they are peculiarly well calculated 
to fatten and give strength and vigor to the worm. 

A distinction seems now to be pretty generally 
made in feeding the worm, between leaves that 
are perfectly smooth and those whose surface is 
hairy, as the worm is partial to the former and 
averse to the latter. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE & 





SONS. 





tat Stoprer.—A friend at our elbow wishes 
us to mention a method of stopping out rats from 
cellars, The varmints dug down on the outside 
and came in under the cellar wall, In order to 
put a stop to this business of theirs, he carefully 
dug down aud deposited a goodly lot of black- 
smith’s cinders, in such a manner that their rat- 
ships would have to dig or gnaw through it in 
order to get in, 

They have since disappeared, probably giving 
up the scratch as hardly worth the wear and tear 
of teeth and toe nails.x—Maine Far, 





*We have 15,000 of these trees that have been out the 
present winter and in no case is the wood the least in- 
jured. 
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(from the Horticultural Register.) 


FORCING FRAMES AND FORWARDING 
EARLY VEGETABLES. 

The season being now advancing for forcing 
early vegetables, 1 herewith subjoin some papers 
that have been written at different times, when 
opportunities have offered to the most advantage 
on the subject. 

Before | enter into a general method of forcing 
frames, it will be proper to give some directions 
of size and form of frames best adapted to the 
purpose. Where many frames are required, the 
best method isto have two sizes; one for early 
and the other for late forcing. The size that I 
would recommend for early forcing will be to 
make a frame of three lights or sashes ; the frame 
to be of the follewing dimensions, viz : the length 
to be the same as plank from twelve to thirteen 
feet back and front, the width to be five feet, the 
depth in front ten inches, in the back eighteen 
inches, which is to be sloped at the ends— which 
will give a good slope for the purpose ; the second 
size for general cropping may be made of the 
same length, but one foot underand a little deeper 
at the back and front. 

Compost for Forcing Frames. It will be proper, 
at all times, to have a quantity of well incorpora.- 
ted compost for framing, which should be of sneh 
a quality as to answer most purposes; for which 
the best method is to procure a quantity of the top 
sod of a rich loamy pasture ; to two cart loads of 
this add one cart load of good rotten manure, and 
if a quantity of leaf mould is incorporated there- 
with, the better ; when the compost is collected, 
it may be formed into’ a regular heap and turned 
over two or three times during the summer, and 
if not wanted to be used may be often turned in 
the winter. 

This compost will answer most vegetables, 
with the exception of adding some maiden-loam 
for melons, and a quantity of sharp river sand for 
radishes and the like, It will be proper to have 
at hand a quantity of sand-leaf-mould, maiden- 
loam, and the like, to mix with the other com- 
posts, that may be wanted for different purposes, 

Preparing the Materials and making the Hot-bed. 
Having pointed out the method of adapting the 
size of the frames, and compost proper for forcing 
frames, the next thing is the preparing and col- 
lecting the materials for the hot-bed. The best 
material for this purpose, is a quantity of hot horse 
manure from the stable, with about one half good 
oak or other leaves, that have been collected in 
the fall, mixed therewith ; however, if the leaves 
are not at hand, horse manure will do. Having 
procured the proper quantity, it is to be thrown 
into a heap and well shaken together with a fork, 
and beaten moderately close on the outside, with 
the back of it—but not trod with the feet. So 
soon as the heat begins to ferment, which will be 
ina few days, it is again to be turned and well 
mixed ia the same manner, and the same process 
may be followed three or four times, until the 
whole is in a lively state of fermentation and the 
rank heat is passed off, when the bed is to be made 
in the following manner. 

The making the Hot-bed. The first considera- 
tion is to select a well sheltered situation, facing 
to the south, for making the bed ; having selected 
the place, the ground is then to be measured off 
for the bed, a foot larger all round than the in. 
tended frame; this done, the bed is then to be 


| powerful, but in case of a burning heat the pots 





made, by shaking the manure well together, and | 
beating it down with the back of the fork—keep- | 
ing the sides in a neat, compact, upright manner. | 
The same process may be followed for all kinds | 
of plants to be forced, and the height of the bed | 
will depend on the season and the heat required 
for different plants.* 
FORCING THE CUCUMBER, | 

Making the Seed Bed. 
bers, prepare some good horse manure as before | 
directed, to make a seed bed, preparatory to the | 
fruitbed. A one light box or frame five feet by 
three, will be large enough for the purpose. Com- 
mence the bed as before directed, in a warm, dry 
southern aspect—on a level surface; the bed tay 
be made from three to four feet high, The bed | 
being made the frame is to be placed on it, facing | 
to the south, and covered in order to draw the | 
| 

| 


‘To obtain early cucum- 


heat, which when it rises the iuside is to be eav- 
ered six inches deep with light soil, and a ther- | 
mometer placed at the back of the frame to try | 
the heat, which should be from sixty to sixty-five | 
degrees by night, and from seventy to seventy-five | 
degrees by day, sun heat, when the seed may be 
sown in the following manner. 


Sowing the Seed. Some light, rich earth should 
be prepared for sowing the seed, which, when 
sifted fine, may be put into pots nine inches in 
diameter. When the pots are filled with the come | 
post, they are to be put into the frame to warm 
the earth, and the following day the seed may be 
sown, about an inch apart in the pots, and lightly 
covered ; the pots may then be plunged in the 
earth nearly up to the rim, if the heat is not too 


may be placed on the surface of the earth, The 
frame will now require to be regularly attended 
to, by giving air of a morning and taking it away | 
of an evening, and keeping the temperature as | 
near as possible as before directed ; if there is) 
much steam in the bed, a little air should be left, | 
by night, at one corner of the back of the frame, 
to pass it off, as too much steam is very injurions | 
to the young plants of Cucumbers, | 

Potting the Plants. When the plants are eight | 
er ten days old they will be fit for ) otting off, 
which must be done ina fine day, about twelve 
o'clock ; for the purpose, some light, rich earth 
may be prepared, and some pots the same size as 
before named—the pots may be about half filled 
with soil, when the plants may be taken carefully 
from the seed pots, and these plants may be care- 
fully put into each pot, in a triangular manner, 
when the pot may be filled with soil to the rim. 

In the operation of potting, care must be taken 
not to injure the plants by letting in the cold air : 
the potting should be performed by lifting up the 
sash at the back of the frame and covering the 
sides with bass mats, 


(To be continued.) 








From the Agricultural Commissioner’s Report. 


THE PRODUCT OF ONE AND A HALF 
ACRE, 
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nure to the acre, and there have been grown on it 


for sale, and to be sold, as follows : 


$175,00 


3,500 bunches of Onions, at 5 cents, 





45 barrels of Beets, at $1,50 per barrel, 67,50 

Cabbages sold, 100,00 

| 24 bushels of Parsnips, 10,50 
2 ” Beans, 4,00 

110 “ Potatoes, 6,67 
$363,67 


Besides a supply of vegetables for family use 
from the same garden. 

The establishment with which the last account 
is connected presents one of the most beautiful 
examples of persevering industry, and admirable 
economy and management, to be met with in our 
industrious and frugal commenity. ‘The individ- 
ual began his married life with only 8500, which 
was the dower of his wife. He has never been 
the owner of more than 10 1-2 acres of Innd, but 
has often hired land for improvement. His whole 
and exclusive business has been farming, He 
has been blest with ten children, of whom seven 
are sons, and all of whom have been brought up 
in habits of useful industry and had the advanta- 
ges of a useful education. lis house is hand- 
some enough to satisfy any reasonable ambition ; 
and his out-door and in-door establishments pat- 
terns of neatness and order, tle Las all the needed 
comforts and luxuries of life; and in’ property 
may be pronounced independent. The habits of 
such a family are in themselves a fortune. He 
and his two sons have this year cut and cured 75 
tons of hay ; and better hay is not to be found. 





For the N. bh. Farmer, 


BARLEY. 

Mr Eprrorn—Dear Sir: As far as my knowl. 
edge extends, | believe #@ is not generally known 
among practical farmers, that English or two 
rowed Barley is the most profitable summer grain 
crop that they can cultivate ; it is not particular 
as to climate, soil, drought, or wet—and for some 
years past has not been subject to blast or mildew, 
it leaves the land in better order than any other 
vrain crop, it is more easily harvested and requires 
but lithe labor to clean it (especially with Hale’s 
threshing machine.) From two years experience 
I find it equally as good for fatting swine as any 
other grain pound for pound, The present sea- 
son we fatted our pork entirely on Barley meal, 
and never had better. The produce the past sea- 
son, was 45 bushels to the acre weighing 51 
pounds per bushel, raised on land where corn 
and potatoes grew the year before, part of which 
is caleareous and part argillaceous soil. The 
manure was spread on at the time of planting 
corn and potatoes ; the grass looks well and bids 
fair for a great crop—looked last autumn fifty per 
cent better onthe Barley ground than on the 
wheat, which grew by the side of it. 

D. CHANDLER, 
Thompson’s Island, 

N. B. The meal’ makes excellent puddings and 

cakes—likewise makes good bread mixed with 


The products of an acre and a half in a garden wheat or Indian meal in equal quantities, 


the present season, are worthy of notice. 
The land was manured with eight cords of ma- 





Oin From VecetraBLes.—A discovery has been 
made in England, by which oil may be obtained 





*In all cases the bed should be made in as mild weath- 
er as possible, and the turning the manure the same ; if 


done in cold days it often gets chilled, and it is very 
difficult again to recover the heat. | 


|in greater abundance from the seeds of vegeta- 
i bles, by applying to them diluted muriatic acid. 
MV. Y. Star. 
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We are happy to give place to the subjoined important 
communication from an esteemed friend on a subject, 
which though not often treated in the columus of the 
Farmer, most essentially concerns the agricultural in- 
terest. ‘That interest is largely represented in our leg- 
islature, and to them this great subject is especially com- 
mended, The condition of our currency is at present 
deplorable. It is believed they have the power bya 
decisive measure to relieve the community and to avert 
the threatening storm, The suggestions subjoined come 
from a mind familiar with our commercial) and general 
interests and are based upon an acute and intelligent 
judgment. 


A STATE BANK. 

{n 1836 our Legislature was requested to incorporate 
a State Bank with a capital of ten millions of dollars. 
It was proposed that the State should take half the stock 
and pay for it by bonds bearing interest at the rate of | 
four per cent. redeemable in thirty years ; that the Bank 
should dispose of these bonds in Europe and import five 
millions in specie; that the State should appoint one 
half of the Directors and that a branch might be estab- 
lished in each county. 

This project, owing to the combined influence of 
those who owned smail Banks, those who wanted 
charters for more small banks, and of persons averse to 
measures which would render Massachusetts indepen- 
dent, added to the remissness of a few of its friends, was 
lost by one vote. A serious loss it was. For want of 
this institution our State has suffered—I speak with 
moderation—more than the amount of ten millions. Had 
that charter been granted the State would this day have 
been richer by more than that sum than it is. 


This is not all. If that charter hed been granted the 
the many charters for sinall banks which were granted 
would have been refused. Banks which then existed 
would have been kept in check and their circulation 
curtailed. The State would have been supplied with a 
sound currency, commanding at all times the full confi- 


dence of its citizens. Specie payments, in New England 
at least, would not have been suspended. Honest mer- 
chants, Manufacturers and Traders, pursuing a fair and 
iegitimate business, would have been sustained. Qur 
State would not have been disgraced by Bank failures, 
for no Bank under such a regulator could haye pushed 
enough of its paper into market to make it dangerous. 
No panic would have existed. Confidence would not 
have been lost, and though many of the rash and the 
foolish would have felt the usual effects of rashness and 
folly and become bankrupt, the failures would have been 
comparatively few in number. We should now be in 
the situation of a ship ina storm {with her top hamper 
down, with no more sail set than she could carry and a 
crew full of confidence and courage. 

It was refused, and a herd of small banks granted.— 
The State has been disgraced by a suspension of specie 
payment, and doubly disgraced by bank failures. Hon- 
est, enterprising, prudent merchants have become bank- 
rupts.—Many of our manufactories are closed ; many 
others have curtailed half their business Our mechan- 
ics are out of employ. There is no confidence in our 
currency. Capitalists, great and small, are hoarding 
their money. 
whole community. Confidence is entirely gene. Busi- 


Panic after panic has paralyzed the 


| Commonwealth for weal or for woe, The capitalist, the 





ness and men are prostrated. Widows and orphans are As far as we have been made acquainted with facts 
weeping over the loss of their—in many cases—little all. | and understand the case the indications of success are 
And, we have not seen the worst. We are in the situ- | as strong as in the case of the Pennsylvania mines, and 
ation of a ship, which, for want of proper foresight and | the progress of the business in that state is most extra- 
caution in the master, has been caught by a gale on a ordinary ; the magnitude of the interest immense and 
lee shore—her masts carried away—her decks swept, | wholly incalculable. 


and her hull lying on the beach half full of water. 





Pennsylvania in 1820 produced only 365 tons. 


And what is the remedy? The hull of our ship is 1825 & “ 33,699 
still strong ; she may be pumped out, launched again, 183: “ “ 474,734 
re-rigged and continue on her voyage, provided we set 1836 ee “485,365 

: me 


to work speedily. There is another storm approaching ; 1837. upwards of 800,000 


‘The value of the coal mines in Pennsylvania would 
Now be estimated at many hundred millions of dollars ; 


for no sum that could be named, would Pennsylvania 


We have much yet to be saved. A State Bank with | now forego the working of the coal mines.” We only 
an ample capital, and a fresh importation of specie, will 
restore currency, confidence and prosperity—if granted 


we can sre its indications, and hear the distant thunder, 


and if we wait for it, three chances against one, our ship 
becomes a total wreck. 


| regret that the attention of the Legislature was not ear- 
lier called to this important subject, when they could 
have given time to that minuteness and fullness of in- 
’ : . | vestigation, which it justly claims. What has hitherto 
credit under which the nation had attained so high a de- ‘been done has been effected by private enterprise—but 
gree of prosperity, and made such rapid and extraordi- | his js not sufficient, and can hardly be expected to 
nary improvements in all the arts of life, are carried | make those explorations which the case demands. 
into effect, all is lost ; and the utter prostration of busi- | 
ness and enterprise is certain. ‘The farmers have a deep | 
interest at stake in this matter. ‘hey are bound to the 


now ; but if we must wait another year, the measures of 
persons aiming at anentire destruction of asystem of 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 
The week has pussed on without any startling occur- 
merchant, the banker,the professional man, can almost at | rence. The election in New Hampshire, though most 
their pleasure transfer their residence without in many | severely eontested, has terminated in favor of the pres- 
cases serious inconvenience or injury. Not so with the | ent incumbent. Congress go on from day to day, but 
farmer—he is a fixture ; and every thing which affects | their progress is not marked by any great measures.— 
the condition of the community comes directly home to | The Senate of the United States has, it is understood, 
his business and interests. | passed the great financial or sub-Treasury bili; but un- 
| der such modifications, that some of its early and most 
| ardent friends at once withdrew their hands from it. 


COAL MINES tN MASSACHUSETTS. . 
Much interest has been awakened on the subject of | It now goes dows to the House, where it will — doubt 
coal ; and an application is now pending before the Leg- | for weeks drag its slow length along. Its fate is uncer- 
islature for aid to work the mines, which have been | tain; indeed what in life is certain but death ? 
opened at Mansfield in this State. We regret that we 
have not been seasonably furnished with the means of | Massacnusetts.—Our honored legislators still keep 
laying before the public in detail the important facts con- | their seats warm at the State House. 
nected with this very important subject. It is certain | 
that good coal has been found at Mansfield ; coal su- 


They have had a 
sort ¢f miniature Sub-Treasury debate in the House, 
. j embittered, we always regret such cases, by some per- 
perior to the coals of Pennsylvania as they presented | sonal acrimony, which some people insist upon calling 
themselves at the same distance from the surface as has | the real spice of eloquence. On Monday they held their 
been penetrated at Mansfield. Two thousand tons have | first afternoon session, which was protracted to so | 


ate 
been already raised from these mines; much of it as/ an hour, that many of the good men were “ broke of 








was to be expected in the opening, of a poor quality, but 
much of it of a good quality; and the character evi- 
dently improving as it is taken from a gieater depth.— 
The opiuions of the best geologists and miners are strong 
in favor of a large and inexhaustible deposit of coal in 
that locality. Further trials alone can decide this mat- 
ter. The discevery of a valuable coal mine in such a 


of a gold mine ; and would conduce beyond all calcula- 
tion to the improvements of the arts, and the advance- 
ment of the general wealth and prosperity. 

What is now wanted is the means of ascertaining 
this great fact; whether good coal exists there in abun- 
dance ; and whether it can be raised at a rate at which 
the value of the coal will authorise the prosecution of 
the work. If the State can be satisfied in these two 
points we think they should lend their aid; and though 
there be some chance of disappointment, yet the object 
is so important, and the indications of success are so 
clear and strong, that the State should take the risk of 
the inquiry, assuming to itself’ in the event of success a 
fullindemnity forts expenditures. In what form this 
aid should be rendered is matter of inquiry and discre- 





tion, which is left where it properly belongs. 


| 

| : 

| ball and send them streaming home. 
| 

| 

! 


situation, so near to a market, so accessible to a market | 
would preve infinitely more valuable than the discovery | position to fan the sparks, which showed a few-scintil- 


their rest,”’ and some thought of sending for their night- 
caps. What subjects remain to be done up, we are not 
apprised ; but the warm weather will soon dissolve the 





The foreign reports indicate that Great Britain is dis- 
posed to be quite satisfied with what we have done in 
regard to the Canadian insurrection; and has no dis- 


lations, intoa flame. This is exactly right, and John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan should keep the chain of 
kindness strong and bright between them. 


NOTICE. 

A special meeting of the Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society on Garden Vegetables, will 
be holden at the Hall of the Society, on Saturday, 31st 
inst. at 10 o'clock, A.M. On the subject of awarding 
premiums for Garden Vegetables. A punctual attend- 
ance is requested. For the Committee, 


SAMUEL POND, Chairman. 


We have several favers to acknowledge. We de- 
signed to have said more on the Brighton Show—but oth- 
er matters have precluded us for the present, 
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THERMOMETRICAL. | 


Reported fer the New England Farmer. 
Range ef the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors | 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | 
Northerly exposure, week ending March 25. } 


Marca, 1838. | 7A.M. | 12, M. | 5, P.M. | Wind. | 





onda 19; 28 36 34 N. 
aoe, 2 | 34 | 52 | 46 | N.W. | 
Wednesday, 21 32 38 34 N. Ww. 
Thursday, 22 28 40 | 36 | BE. 
Friday, 23 34 38 36 KE. | 
Saturday, 24 | 34 | 38 | 36 | BE. 
Sunday, 25 28 36 40 E. | 








TO EMIGRANTS TO THE WEST. 
Wanted, to go to Indiana, fifty young men, to chop wood 
for Steam Boats, to cut and haul logs for sawing, and occa- 
sionally to lend a hand at farming operations, as the land gets 
aan up. The situation is perfectly heakhy. To steady, 
industrious, and temperate young men, (and no others need 
apply,) sixteen dollars a month will be paid, and their board 
found. To those who prefer to cut wood for Steam Boats | 
exclusively, 75 cents a cord will be paid, the wood to be cord- | 
ed up where cut ; but in this case, the men will pay for their 
own board; and in either case will pay their own expenses 
out, which will be about thirty dollars. To any one who 
may wish to purchase farms at this place, than whicha more 
desirable point is not to be found at the West, the land will 
be sold at a low price, and payment taken in work as above. | 
March, 28, 1838. 4w 





SEEDLING PINKS. 

Wa. MELLER offers for sale the fuilowing varieties of 
Seedling Pinks, (raised by him,) Warren St. Roxbury. 

Purple Laced Mellers. General Washington, Daniel | 
Webster, Miss E. Wilkins, Miss M. Rock, Conqueror, High- | 
Jand Lad, Lafayette, Roxbury Beauty, General Warren. 

Red Laced Pinks. Cleopatra, semi-double, Beauty, 
Blazing Comet, Governor Everett, Cardinal, Nimrod, Lord | 
Nelson, Trafalgar, Midshipman. 

Black and White Star Pinks. Defiance, Beauty of Flo- 
ra, Eclipse, Incomparable, Independence, New England | 
Beauty. | 

Red and White Star Pinks. Fair Rosamonn, Reformer, | 
Fair Ellen, R. Wilkins, Sir John, Liberty, Jolly Tar. 

All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51 and | 
52 North Market Street, Boston, will meet with punciualat - | 








tention. 


| 
March 28, 1838. | 





MR MANNING’S BOOK OF FRUITS. 

Just received, and for sale at the New England Farmer Of- | 
fice, The Book of Fruits, being a descriptive catalogue of the | 
most valuable varieties of the Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum and 
Cherry, for New England culture, by RoBERT MANNING, to) 
which is added the Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, and the Grape, with modes of culture; also, Hardy 
Ornamental ‘Trees and Shrubs, with platse. First Series for 
1838. 

March 28, 1838. 


AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN COMPANION. 
Just published, and for sale at the New England Seed 

Store, The American Flower Garden Companion. Price 75 

cents. 

March 28, 1838. 


FRUIT TREES. 

For sale, at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass. Ap- 
ple and Pear Trees, of the best new and old sorts. Also, a 
few Cherry, Plum, and Peach Trees. 

A list of the names can be seen at the N. E. Farmer Office, 
51 & 52 North Market St. Beston. 

March 28, 1838. 


FARM. ' 

For sale, a small farm, pleasantly situated within five miles 
of Boston, containing from 30 to 40 acres of excellent Jand, 
with good house, barn, stable and outhouses, with a great va- 
riety of fruit trees. For further particulars inquire of C. 
Willis, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse. 


Boston, Feb. 21, 1837, 














SILK WORM’S EGGS. 

300,000 producing Sulphur colored Cocoons, winding in five 
weeks, from worms fed on foliage of a superior variety of 
Mulberry; great care taken in procuring and preserving them, 
and a much larger proportion than usual exhibiting vitality. 


Call on JOHN SULLIVAN. 





GARDEN, FIELD SEEDS, &c. 

The proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store beg leave to inform their customers and 
friends, that they have recently received by importation and 
from other sources, large additions to their stock of Seeds, 
among which are the following: 

Italian Spring Wheat; Black Sea do.; Tea do. ; and Siberi- 
an Spring Wheat. 

Spring Rye ; Dutton, or Phinney Corn; Clark do.; Canada 
do.; Seed Barley; Tartarian Buck, or Indian Wheat; Buck 
Wheat. 


Early Hill Potatoes; Early frame do ; St. Helena do.; | Coeese. pew milk . 


Forty fold do.; Chenango do. 

Northern and Southern Clover ; White Dutch Honey- 
suckle do.; Lucerne; Herds grass; Northern and Southern 
Red Top; Orchard grass; ‘Tall Meadow Oat Grass; Millet, 
Hemp, Rape and Canary Seed. 

Chinese and Brosa Mulberry Seed. 

French Sugar Beet; Mangel Wurtzel; Ruta Baga. 

dy the Hollander from Rotterdam, we have received a 
choice assortment of Cabbage, Caulitlower and Broccoli Seed, 
together with every variety of Seed desirable for the Kitchen | 
Garden. . . | 

Our collection of Flower Seeds is very extensive. We | 
have just received from Holland, some very choice Carnation 
seed, suitable for pots, which wassaved from more than 100 | 
varieties of the finest kinds, Also 23 distinct varieties of | 
Ten Weeks’ Stock Gilliflower, which we shall sell in pack- 
ages, embracing all the sorts, for $1 per package. 

Packages of Pansy or Heart’s Ease, saved by Mr Walker 


j 


| from his fine collection of that popular flower, at 25 cents per 


| package. 
| 
' 


We have a superb collection of Double Dablias which we 
offer at reduced prices, some of the finest will be ready for 
sale in pots, in May ; but of the greater part of them, we 
can furnish dry roots at any time. 

_Just received, a supply of ‘Tiger Flowers, Amaryllis formo- 
sissama, and Gladiolus natilensis. 

Packages of the firest English Gooseberries, of 15 vari- 
eties for $3, or 12 varieties for $240. Red and white Ant- 
werp Raspberries, Currants, &e. 

Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, will | 
be promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES. &e. 

500 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds. 

_ 1,000 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds and extra | 
size, many of them have borne the past season. 

500 Quince Trees. 

3,000 Isabella and Catawba grape vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, most of them have borne fruit. Black Hambargh. 
Sweetwater, Pond’s seedling, &c. 

20,000 Giant Asparagus roots. 

5,000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb, or pie plant, lately intro- 
duced, 

Scions of the Pear plum of the most approved kinds. 

Also, a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &e. of 
different kinds. All orders left at this office and at Messrs | 
SawveErR & Ponn’s, No. 25 Broad St. Boston, or with ‘the | 
subseriber, Cambridgeport, will meet immediate attention. i 

Cambridgeport, March 1, 1837. SAMUEL POND. | 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to mform his friends and the public 
that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years 
and has spent much time and money te ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is ful'y satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, 
which will be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Jan. 31. NAHUM WARD 

HOWARD'S PLOUGHS 

Constantly Yorsale a the Ney England Agricultural Ware 
house = It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 
considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs 
now in use, and continue to stand No. 1 atthe Brighton Fair. 

Nov. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

TO LET A COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 

One of the pleasantest situations in the vicinity of Newton 
Corner, within two minutes walk of the Railroad Depot. A 
two Story dwelling House, containing two parlors and a kiteh- 
en, and a wash room on the lower floor; eight chambers; a 
large Barn and Chaise House, and a good well of water and 
cistern under cover. Attached to it is a small Garden, con- 
taining a variety of fruit and flowers. Inquire of Messrs, 
Breck & Co. or of JOHN T. WHE&LWRIGHT, 

March 21. Nonantum Hill, Newton. 


BEES FOR SALE. 
In Patent, Thatcher and Suspension Hives. Inquire at this 





office. 3w. March 2). 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 




















rhuUM ! 
APPLES, barrel | 200) 300 
BrANs, white, . - : " e bushel | 1 12 | 130 
| BEEF. mess. barrel | 14 00} 14.50 
No. 1. - 2° oo] 12 00 | 1225 
prime, t . “ 1000111 00 
Hekswax,(American) . ‘ pound 20 31 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, ei 
southern, geese, ;#* 37 45 
Fax, American, ; ‘ it oe 9) 12 
Fisu. Cod. : ‘ ; jqviotel 325] 337 
FLOUR, Genesee, . fash bas-el | 8 50 875 
Baltimore, Howard street, ; ;} 800) 8 37 
Baltimore, wharf, , is 707; 800 
Alexandria, ‘ - 775; 800 
ar “ 500) 6 50 
Meat, Indian, in hogsheads, ‘ j 
si “ barrels, . ; , 4 00 25 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel 
southern fat yellow = SP eR ae 
white, {aye 75 76 
Kye, northern, | 1 10) 112 
larley, . ‘ i PL ab | So 9U 
Oats, northern,. (prime) a 50 53 
Hay, best English, per ton ot 2000 Ibs | 20 00 | 
Eastern screwed, ‘ 2 “g 16 00) 18 00 
Honty, : . Cuba gallon 10 | 45 
llops, Ist quality ‘ | pound 5 6 
2d quality . 29 3 } 4 
Lakyp, Loston, Ist sort, sis 8 | 9 
southern, Ist sort, . ‘ = 7 | 3 
LEATHER, Philade!phia city tannage, x 28; 29 
do country © oo sts 24 | 25 
Ba'timore city "do 20 | 26 
do dry hide aig 20 | 21 
New York red, light, o | 2) @ 
Boston do, slaughter, ? | 20 | 
do dry hide, om | <u | 21 
| Lame, best sort, by . ; ; cask | 90 1 00 
Maenewnes, No Fb. new, x : | barre} | 10 50 | 11 00 
| PeasrTeR Pais, perton of 2208 Ths. |} cask 3 25 
| VoRK, ext clear “ : A barre! | 21 00 | 22 00 
cleer trom other States 3 2 } 20 00 | 21 50 
Musi. y ; fi ; Bs i650 17 00 
Serps, Hera’s Grass, bushel | 275 | 3.00 
Red ‘I op, Southern, a 87} 100 
Northern, ” x | 1 60 
emp. ; . 7 2. 275) 300 
Red Clover, northers | pound 4 ; 4 
Southery Clover, . a ie 13 
Tarnow, tried ‘ . ‘ 5 lb. sd | 13 
Teautes. Ist sort, : : : pr. M. 3 4 3 50 
Waer, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, , pound o 55 
Vinerican, fall blood, washed, = rt | 47 
Go, 3-Tths do - ‘ 43 
co, a do. % = 40 
1-d and common = ro 33 
Wiled supertine cs - 46 
“ee ’ «o | 871 4 
Pr) F ‘“ } 23 30 
NO oO, * ‘ | os | 
| | 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RFTAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, ° ° pound; 12{/ 13 
southern, and western, >. 1 oe 13 
, 1. 
Pork, whole hogs, ; . “ 9 10 
Pount RY, ° ° i 14; 16 
Burter,{tub) , ‘ ’ , 66 is| 22 
: lump . . “ 22!) 25 
Ecas, m. . . dozen 18| 20 
PeTators, chenango . bushel! 37) 40 
Ciper, ° barrel | 3 00 | 325 











Reported for the New England Farmer. 


At Market 300 Beef Cattle, 200 Sheep, and 780 
Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Caitle.—Last week's prices were ful- 
ly supported. We quote the same. Extra, at $7 00.-- 
First quality, $6 50 a $6 75—Second quality $6 00a 


le bed 


$6 25.—Third quality 5 00 a $5 75. 


Sheep.—Several lots were sold, but we could not ob- 
tain the price. A few cosset wethers at $6 50. 

Swine.—Several lots were sold to peddle, at 71-4 a 
8 1-4 for sows and 5 1-4 a81-2for barrows. At retail, 
% for sows, and 10 for barrows, 
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THE WINDS, 
BY MISS GOULD. 

We come, we come! and ye feel our might, 
As we are hastening on in our boundless flight, 
And over the mountain, and over the deep, 
Our broad invisible pinions sweep, 
Like the spirit of Liberty, wild and free ! 
And ye look on our works, and own ‘us we, 
Ye call us the Winds, but can ye tell 
Whither we go, or where we dwell? 


Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power, 

And fall on the forest, or fan the flower, 

When the hare-bells move, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower ’s o’erthrown, and the oak is rent, 
As we walt the bark o’er the slumbering wave, 

Or hurry its crew toa watery grave : 

And ye say, it is we! but can ye trace 

‘The wandering Winds to their secret place ! 


And whether our breath be loud and high, 

Or come in a soft and balmy sigh, 

Our threatenings fill the soul with fear, 

Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 

With musie zrial, still ’tis we; 

And ye list, and ye look, and what do ye see ? 
Can ye hush one sound of our voice to peace, 
Or waken one note when our numbers cease ? 


Our dwelling is in the Almighty’s hand: 
We come and go at his command, 

Though joy or sorrow is in our track, 

His will4s our guide, and we look not back ! 
And if in our wrath ye would turn away, 

Or win us in gentlest airs to play, 

Then lift up your hearts to Him who binds, 
Or frees at his will the obedient winds, 


Extract from an account of a coltager’s cultivation, 
in Shropshire, in England, dated May, 1805. 
Within two miles and a balf of Shrewsbury, a 

cottager, Whose name is Rienaxy Mittwanop, has 
a house, and adjoining to it, a garden and land ; 
making about one acre and one sixteenth of an acre 
including the garden. He isa collier; and the 
management of the ground is in a great measure 
left to his wife. The soil was a thin covering of 
about three or four inches of strong loam, over a 
clay impregnated with iron, and considered as the 
worst soil. They pay three shillings sterling of 
yearly rent for the house and land, — It was leased 
to them 38 years ago for three lives, one of which 
is dead. 

The wife has managed the ground in a particu- 
lar manner, for thirteen years, with potatoes and 
wheat, chiefly by her own labor; aud in a way 
which has yielded good crops, fully equal or rather 
superior to the produce of the neighboring farms, 
and with little or no expense, ' 

The potato and wheat land (exclusive of the 
garden) contains sixty-four digging poles of land, 
(eight yards square to the pole, seventy-five of 
which make an acre, and is divided into two 
parts. One of the divisions she plants alternately 


She provides manure, by keeping a pig, andby; Both wheat and potatoes have been reckoned 
collecting ail the manure she can from her house, exbausting crops ; but this mode of culture shows, 
and by mixing with it the scrapings of the roads, | that great crops of both may be long alternately 
&e, She forms it into a heap and turns it, before | produced ; which may probably be imputed to 
she puts it on her ground for potatoes. ithe culture by the spade and hoe, to the manuring 

The ground is dug for potatoes in the month of @VeTy second year for potatoes, to the careful de. 
March and April, to the depth of about nine in- | Streying of weeds, to the planting and sowing in 
ches. (This digging would cost six pence per the proper season, and to the preventing the earth 
| pole, if hired.) After putting in the dung, the | from being too loose, (by the mode of sowing the 
| potatoes are planted in rows, about twelve or four- | wheat betore the poses ore taken up.) 

‘wen inches distant, ‘The sets are placed about! An experienced farmer is of opinion, that the 
same culture and succession of crops, will answer 

When the potatoes come above ground, the ip ——- me, land, if properly drained and skil- 
weeds, are destroyed by the hoe; and the earth | fully managed ; ye eat etihangh siveng “0 Goes 
‘laid up on both sides to the shoots, And this — newer we ty Pewee nor very light land 

‘for wheat; yet that cultivation and manure, (and 
i particularly the manure of lime) will soon render 
bonny | strong land, when drained, more loose ; and will 
| In the month of October, when the potatoes | make light land ee 
‘are ripe, she takes off all the stalks (or haulm) of | See Sn AN Ta. 
the potato ; which she secures, to produce manure é ; 
| by means of her pig. She now goes over the Tue Best or Women.—She who makes her 


° ° hye op elit > pe , relat 
| whole with a rake, and takes off all weeds; and husband and her children happy ; who reclaims 


before taking up the potatoes, she sows her wheat | the one from vice, and trains up the other to 


lon as much of the ground as she can clear of po-|¥itue, is a much greater character than ladies de- 


'tatoes that day. They are taken up with a three 
| pronged fork ; in which her husband assist ; and | 
j by the same operation, the wheat is covered deep. 
| She leaves it quite rough; and the frost mellows 
| 
| 


four or five inches apart in the rows, 


repeated from time to time, as the season -re- 
quires. Hand weeding is also used when neces- 





scribed in romances, Whose sole occupation is to 
murder mankind with shafts from the quiver of 
their eyes, 





the earth 3 and by the earth falling down, it adds | Tue Last Boston Pin.—Lady caught = 3 
much strength and vigor to the wheat plants in | Shower Monday night—stranger politely offered 
ispring. Her crops of wheat have been of late | the shelter ot his umbrelia—accepted—got home, 
lalways good ; and even this year (which in this jana found him black in the face—wrony color tor 
} country has not been favorable for the wheat erop) |“ rain-beau. 

ishe has thrashed out fifteen Winchester bushels | = 
from thirty-four poles ; though part of her wheat) FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 
has suffered by the mildew. ‘The straw of her| , A Phone meena wor “amg be aaa 
wheat she carefully preserves for litter to her pig, | in of me aca: Plume prea a 


: ; | : ; 
and to increase her manure. When her potatoes | before so fine, the assortinent so complete. Al- 











are gathered, she separates the best for use, then | so of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a 
‘ auttee Gee sted. end the all steen| ee superior assortment of finest kinds, and of all 
a proper quantity for seed, and the small potatoe | other hardy fruits. 


are given to her pig. | 20,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry trees can 
J Sian hon tue —_ . | still be furnished at the customary prices, if applied for early, 
She has sixteen I oles for her garden ; apes this being all that now remain unsold. 
which she plants peas, beans, and a part with cab-| Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
bages ; but has early potatoes and turnips the | aa 5 vty: oo beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Paonies 
: ‘ Youble Dahlias. 
s > venr 2 sume ground. She sells yp | ane I 8. 
same yeur on the sume groun She sells he d 4,000 Cockspur Thorns, 10,000 Buckthorns for Hedges. 
early potatoes, and peas and cabbages, and boils} 800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors and fine 
the turnips for her pig. kinds. - . a j 
’ : a arrison’s D » Yellow ses vg ardy. color 
The only other expense of feeding her pig, is |. Marrsen Double Yellow Roses, new and hardy, 
. - . 2 fine, it never fails to bloom profusely. 
two or three bushels of peas; and when fit to| ‘Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
kill, it weighs about three hundred pounds, She | places and shipped or sent from oe to wherever ordered. 
buys it at the age of four or five months, about| Transportation to the City without charge. 


oo a as a Address by mail post paid. 
the month of February ; and it is killed about} Cazalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply. 
the month of January in the following year. 


WILLIAM KENRICK, 
= ‘ Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Jan, 24, 1838. 

When she first began this method of alternate Se NA ‘ 
crops, and for several years after, she depended | Hale’s Horse Power and Threshing Machine. 
on the neighboring farmers for ploughing the land | _ For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
a . e | Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 

i , r ¢ »S ‘he . . . A 
and harrowing, both for the potatoes and Wheat >| the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
but as the farmers naturally delayed to work for | them for the last two or three years. 

. . ° TA > . . . 
her, till their own werk was chiefly over, her land | JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
was not ploughed in proper season.“ She has; WAATED 
been tor the last six years independent of the far-| To take charge of a small Farm, a single man of skill, 
mer. industry and good habits. ‘To a suitable man the place will 
be an excellent one. Apply immediately at the N. Ek. Farmer 














with potatoes, and the other is sown with wheat. 
On the wheat stubble, she plants potatoes in rows ; 
aud sows wheat on the potato ground, She puts 
dung in the bottom of the rows where she plants 
the potatoes ; but uses no dung for the wheat. 
And she has repeated this succession for nearly 
the thirteen years; but with better success and 


: + \ 
more economy during the last six or seven years, 


She is care 2 , ; 

She is careful to sow no more land at a lime, | Ofice. March. 6. 
than she can clear of potatoes that day, 

This mode of culture proves, that potatoes and | THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

sa , 4 “sdayv -eni i ¢ p 

wheat can be produced alternately upon the same | __ 1s published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
land. f aces : ip ites aded tt | payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within six- 
ane, SS Sg couse of years, provided that a ty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
small quantity of manure be every year used for tion of 50 cents, 
the potatoes, and it shews that a cottager may pro- | — 
cure food froma small portion of land, by his 


own labor, without any expense. 
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